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The text of one stanza or of the refrain is printed with the 
notes. Thus, so far as the texts are concerned, Thuren gives 
little new material, merely referring for nearly every number 
to the great manuscript collection of Faroe ballads and songs 
begun by Grundtvig, the "Corpus carminum Faeroensium" in 
the Eoyal Library at Copenhagen, (see Arhiv for nor disk Fil- 
ologi, VI, 246-261). Thuren's purpose was to collect tunes 
and he does not make clear that he took pains to record new 
variants in the texts. The author discusses at length the rhythm 
and tonality of the Faroe melodies and adds a few pages on 
their origin. He is inclined to regard the pentatonic character 
of Faroe melodies as due to Keltic influence, without being 
able to offer convincing proof of this any more than, in his in- 
troduction, for the origin of the national kcededans in the med- 
ieval dances of the continent. Eegarding the esthetic value of 
Faroe ballad tunes, he does not deny that they scarcely sound 
attractive to most persons accustomed to harmony in music, 
though in tonality and rhythm they are not without charm for 
one who has a thorough acquaintance with them. 

Thuren also collected a large amount of material on the 
tunes of older Danish ballads in Faroe tradition, about seventy 
in all with variants. Only a few specimens are presented here 
since the author intends to make use of his material in a col- 
lection of Danish ballad tunes. Finally this book contains 
specimens (eighteen numbers) of more recent Danish and Nor- 
wegian melodies as sung in the Faroes, including songs on 
biblical subjects and hymns. It is an interesting fact that the 
Faroese have adapted some hymn tunes to dance-songs and 
satirical poems. 

An appendix contains a summary of the Danish text in not 
altogether faultless German. 

Thuren's book with its new and valuable material is a very 
welcome contribution to our knowledge of song among that 
small Teutonic folk. 

Charles A. Williams. 
University of Illinois, March 18, 1910. 



LYKKEMAND OG HIDING: VOR FOLKE^T I OLDTI- 

DEN. FORSTE BOG. By Vilhelm Gronbech. Kobenhavn, 

V. Pio. 8vo. pp. 220. 1909. 

This book attempts nothing less than to show that in the in- 
terpretation of Germanic antiquity we must proceed on a deeper 
psychological basis than we have hitherto builded upon. 

As it is not likely that this notable work will be accessible 
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to many, in its Danish dress, I take the liberty of occupying 
more space than is usual otherwise. 

Our first knowledge of the Germanic world is from without. 
From the South we look upon the Teutonic tribes with the eyes 
of an advanced civilization. And seen thus, they undeniably 
appear as a choatic mass of savages, devoid of the culture, the 
organization, the arts, by which the Ancient world was able, 
for centuries, to withstand the tremendous shock of their at- 
tack. The abject fear of the Cimbri and Teutones quickly 
yields to the decided feeling of superiority when Caesar's genius 
led his legions to victory over their fierce but undisciplined 
hordes. Consequently, no serious attempt at understanding 
these 'barbarians' was made. Eomans and Greeks agreed in 
considering their existence exclusively as a negation of all civ- 
ilized life. 

A few centuries later, however, when decadence began to 
set in, a quasi-Komantic sympathy with these barbarians arose. 
In comparison with the decayed products of their own highly 
complex society running to seed, these people seemed like veri- 
table children of Nature. Tacitus describes them as well as he 
knew, sympathetically; he makes them neither better nor worse 
than they were. At the same time it is clear that his book goes 
to the other extreme in this sense that he idealizes them, 
Kousseau-like glorifies their very primitiveness and unbroken 
strength, by showing that they are aborigines. But he did not 
understand the Teutons either. 

The civilized man's hatred and fear of the barbarian is en- 
gendered chiefly by the feeling that in him he is confronting in- 
calculable forces that seem amenable to no law. Fiercely, 
planlessly, it seems to him, the savage keeps his oath, just as 
planlessly to break it again ; he is unexpectedly gentle and gen- 
erous at one time, only to rival the beasts in ferocity and 
brutality at another time.* The barbarian has no character, 
that was the common opinion of the Ancients. In other words 
— he is 'uncivilized'. 

We at present blandly assume greater insight, relying upon 
our knowledge 'from the inside,' our 'Germanic civilization,' 
from the height of which we may complacently look down upon 

* [Compare, however, the various atrocities which 'civilized' Csesar 
committed and unblushingly recorded in his Gallic War. Were these 
atrocities and breaches of faith of which he and other 'civilized' Ro- 
mans were guilty, less perfidious and brutal, because they were com- 
mitted in the name of Roman Imperialism, and against 'uncivilized' 
Barbarians? Of what real value is the opinion of men who were 
capable of acts as barbarous as those of the so-called Barbarians? — 
Ed.] 
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'our beginnings,' both as depicted by the Ancients, and in the 
Germanic literatures — oblivious of the revolution, albeit — a slow 
one, which Christianity and classical influences wrought on the 
whole aspect of the Germanic world. We may be sure that the 
Ancients were keen enough observers. They were contempo- 
rary, we must not forget, and they tell us of what they saw with 
their own clear eyes or heard as reliable information from sober 
men; for they were at least as eager as the modern explorer 
to get at the best obtainable knowledge concerning peoples be- 
yond their immediate ken. The great mass of their information 
squares excellently with what we know about the Teutons from 
other sources. The failure of such men as Caesar and Tacitus 
to understand the true nature of the Teutons ought to warn 
us, lest we commit the same error in our interpretation and 
make too light of that which is really and essentially unlike 
in our forebears, lest we interpret according to our own no- 
tions, substituting our motives for theirs. 

We do have that advantage over the Ancients that we pos- 
sess the reverse picture also, in the mirror of an extensive, 
homegrown literature. And with the help of this literature we 
are, indeed, able to interpret all, or nearly all, of the scattered 
remarks of the Southern observers. We know through it that 
the Teutons were not 'savages,' after all, but civilized, in their 
own way and, their actions lawful, in their own eyes. But with 
a difference ! Of the two North European races of antiquity, 
the Celts and the Teutons, it is, notwithstanding the difference 
of race, the Celts who are more comprehensible to us. With 
his fantastic, responsive, and passionate temperament the Celt 
is distinctly the more modern of the two. Compared with him, 
the Teuton is heavy, less imaginative, reserved, harking back, 
as it seems at first blush, to a more earthbound stratum of de- 
velopment. We must be doubly on our guard, then, against 
assuming, as has been done, that the Teuton's view of life was 
virtually and merely an unperverted precursor of our own, 
through the assimilation of which we might hope for a Ger- 
manic re-birth. That was the fond hope of the North during 
the last century. The truth is that the representatives of 
Germanic antiquity shown us by Ohlenschlaeger, Tegner, A. 
Munch, Ibsen, Bjornson, and others, have precious little re- 
semblance to the originals; but smack, rather, of the rapidly 
shifting tastes of the nineteenth century. 

"To acquire a just opinion of a bygone period, one must 
live one's self into the 'ecstasy' " — the gratification of the pre- 
dominating passion — "of that time," because in this ecstasy are 
contained in nuce all the intellectual and emotional contents of 
the age at their greatest intensity. Most of us will agree with 
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Gronbech when he asserts that the characteristic ecstasy of the 
ancient Teuton is experienced in the moment of accomplished 
revenge. 

It is undoubtedly difficult for us fully to realize this; but 
the fact can at least be explained (which Gronbech omits to 
do) by reference to prevailing social and economic conditions. 
The social and economic unit of Germanic times was emphati- 
cally the clan. The desirable qualities in one free-born were 
that he be doughty, generous, hospitable, prudent, resourceful, 
helpful to friend and terrible to foe — in fine, that he have the 
virtues of a good kinsman; because, the essential thing for 
the existence of the clan — virtually for its self-preservation — 
was precisely that it should prosper and present a formidable 
and united front, in order to keep would-be invaders at a re- 
spectful distance; which, in its turn, is conditioned on the pros- 
perity and loyalty of each individual member. No insult to 
any one could be brooked; for, like a chain, the clan is no 
stronger than its weakest link. 

Of a necessity there follow as master-rules of conduct, on 
the one hand, that dissensions and actual conflict between kins- 
men is the greatest of evils — so monstrous a crime as to be 
almost unthinkable; 1 on the other, that the clan must see to it 
that the next of kin ruthlessly pursue and kill the slayer of a 
member, and in all ways help on the revenge — whenever not 
directly opposed to what we, with the emphasis on individual 
responsibility, as against clan-morality, would consider most 
elementary justice and fairness. Fiat justitia, pereat mundus, 
a Brutus pronouncing the death sentence upon his son for trans- 
gressing the law, — such ideals were wholly beyond the ken of 
the Teuton. 

"Here lies the difference between Hellenic and Teutonic 
civilization. The Greek is so sympathetic because we can ap- 
proach so closely to him, have as it were a heart-to-heart talk with 
him about Life; because we can let him introduce us into his 
own world, so different from ours, can let him point out to us 

1 As a. sort of counter-proof to this may be taken Gronbech's illus- 
trations of how individuals, placed between the mutually exclusive 
principles of revenge or honor, and close kinship, may come near satis- 
fying the Greek idea of the tragic. We need but to think of Signy, 
of Gudrun-Kriemhild, of Hildebrand and Hadubrand; and, finally, of 
the apotheosis of the unthinkable crime, Balder's death: brother 
killed by brother and all the gods kinsmen of the slayer. But, — and 
here is the difference, — aside from the sorrow over the effects of ven- 
geance once wreaked, we have yet to learn of one case of inward strug- 
gle which course to take, and of any hesitation in its pursuit, ex- 
cept from cowardice. 
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the daily aim of his thoughts and acts; and, best of all, be- 
cause from his mien and word we can infer how his mind re- 
acts on outside influences. The barbarian stirs not. He stands 
there, obstinately immovable, and repels our approaches. When 
he does speak, his words convey no meaning to us. He has 
killed a man. "In revenge?" His father had said an ugly 
thing to my uncle, and so I sought honor from him to us." 
"Why took you not the offender's life?" "His son was a better 
man." The more we inquire the more incomprehensible he be- 
comes. He seems like a machine running on principles." 3 

He is, as we understand him now, throughout and only, kins- 
man. The Greek exists — as we do — as an individual within a 
society, whereas the Teuton at best is only a representative of 
a larger whole. And under the aegis of the clan, he judges 
others and himself under one aspect alone — as asserting him- 
self, holding his own, vindicating his honor, as he calls it. All 
else that stirs in a man's breast is turned and twisted into some 
form of relation with his honor, all other passions are hedged 
in and foeussed to meet in one effective point, in his vengeance. 
But the revenge he takes is not merely a direct retaliation and 
repetition of the wrong done him, but a personal vindication, 
a process of self-assertion, an emphatic affirmation of his own 
value, of his 'idea' — in short, of his 'honor.' Hence the Teuton's 
chiefest self-expression, his poetry, feeds on revenge and the 
preparations for revenge, exults in its accomplishment, and 
dwells fondly on the complementary supposition of loyalty to 
king and clan. The grandest motives contributed by him to 
the world's literature belong here — the Nibelung — Volsung — 
Thidrek cycles; and well-nigh the whole body of the Icelandic 



Woman's place in his poetry is but that of a Valkyria, or of 
an abettor, or trifling cause, of feuds. Earely is she there on 
her own account. She simply belongs to the normal inventory 
of life. And friendship is mentioned only when friend leans 
on friend in case of need. 

Gronbech does not, of course, mean to deny that the de- 
sires for gain and woman's love were not present in the North, 
then as well as at other times; but it was not, then, la grande 
passion. The place of eroticism, as ruling passion, was occu- 
pied by the jealously guarded integrity of one's self, in so far 
as it comes to motivate the more remarkable events of history 
and furnishes the strongest central spring of action; just as 
at other times love is the chiefest inspiration of the extraordi- 
nary; as at present (e. g. in the typical Britisher's and Amer- 
ican's point of view) love is again on the parlor side of life, 

2 Page. 29. 
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and gain and power are regarded as the real aims of manly en- 
deavor. The one feeling has grown at the expense of all others 
and has absorbed what would seem to us an undue amount of 
the contents of consciousness. The ancient Teuton is a stickler 
for his honor 'wie er im Buch steht.' In a national psychology, 
the Germanic invasion of history would certainly represent a 
'masculine pole.' 3 

Unfortunately, Gronbech proceeds on the tacit assumption 
that the 'honor or vengeance" principle, as central feature in Ger- 
manic life, is unique. With this we are, of course, bound to 
disagree. Similar customs incident to similar conditions, have 
very commonly prevailed at all times and among all races. Not 
necessarily only among those that are savage or 'decadent.' 
Gronbech need but read Huckleberry Finn, or some of the 
savory records of Breathitt County, Kentucky. The custom of 
Vendetta seems everywhere ascribable to a lack of strong cen- 
tral authority, whether now this be due to weakness or inef- 
ficiency (cf. the Kentucky feuds and the Camorra in Italy 4 ), 
or to a peculiarly loose organization of the state itself. In 
either case clan-protection will result — as in the Germanic 
North in olden times. 

Very little having been done toward the investigation of the 
feeling of revenge, 5 perhaps the best we can do, would be to fam- 
iliarize ourselves with how (semi-) legalized vengence works out 
in modern times. 

I choose the Corsican Vendetta which embodies customs 
strikingly similar to those that prevailed in Iceland, many cen- 
turies ago. Merimee's 'Colombo,' contains full descriptions of 
Corsican life, the accuracy of which never has been called in 
doubt. Stripped of its modern accessories, chief of which is 
the falling in love of the returning son with an English heiress 
— simply a means of bringing out the struggle between the old 
morality and the new, — the story left is the simple saga-motive, 
of the son unwilling to avenge his father on his murderers, but 
egged on to it by local opinion and the instigation of his sis- 
ter. Here only a few analogies. 

Says Merimee: "II est impossible de parler des Corses sans 
attaquer ou sans justifier leur passion proverbiale.'" It is even 
more than that, it is 'a sacred duty' to wreak swift vengence 

8 The principal points of interest might be formulated in the ques- 
tions: What were the circumstances of their love? How did he rise 
in the world? How was the vengeance effected? 

* Cf . Political Science Quarterly IX 466. 

" Baldwin, Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, II, 471. 

'Chap. III. 
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on the offender; and one so binding that it needs not the 
'rimbecco* the wail of reproach against delay, to spur up the 
conscience of the next of kin. Everybody despises the coward 
who does not wash out an insult with blood. To burn the deed 
into his memory, the women sew on a son's coat some blood- 
stained patch of the murdered kinsman's garment. The Vendetta 
is the greatest, if not the only, source of inspiration for the Cor- 
sican poet or poetess. 8 With the 'rimbecco compare the Norse 
'fryjuorS' and its terribly compelling power, especially when is- 
suing from the mouth of implacable women. There is also the 
'vendetta transversale' — "c'est la vengeance que l'on fait tomber 
sur un parent plus ou moins eloigne de l'auteur de l'offense.'" 
That is, there obtains the same idea of clan-responsibility for the 
deeds of its members. The act of vengeance is committed with 
the same cool deliberation in either island. Not so very long 
ago, one of the adversaries in a Corsican feud "might be seen 
day after day practicing at a mark set up against an oak-tree 
that stood near the public road. When he had, in his own esti- 
mation, acquired sufficient skill in the art of murder he lay in 
wait for his enemy, and shot him as he passed that very oak." 10 
A spot such as that becomes marked in the consciousness of the 
people, and a 'mucchio' 11 of stone or branches accumulates there 
gradually, just as, in Iceland, a 'varSa' is occasionally set up 
where a man has died a violent death, and grows through every 
traveller casting a stone on it." In Corsica, the perpetrator of 
an act of vengence goes 'alia campagna,' that is, becomes bandit ; 
but that the avenger should at all flee into the 'macchi' is not 
due to unfavorable public opinion. On the contrary, it is 
merely a way to protect himself against clashing with the 
stronger (Genoese, and later French) law and authorities, while 
he is openly encouraged and supported by his clansmen. 

In this regard, then, the Corsicans of yesterday really stood 
lower morally than the Norsemen of old, in as much as the 
latter made a sharp distinction between murder (0. N. morS) 
and homicide (0. N. drep). The slayer was to make imme- 
diate announcement, at the nearest homestead of neutral peo- 
ple, of his deed, his name, and his home; upon which correct 
'viglysing', and if he could show 'good cause' for his deed at 
the next thing, he was at liberty to offer manngjgld (compo- 

* do. Merimee's note 2. 

8 Chap. Ill Merimee's note 1. 

•Chap. I Merimee's note. 

10 The Contemporary Review, Vol. 64, p. 499. 

11 Ch. XI. 

" Herrmann, Island II, p. 89 and note. 
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sition). 13 If it was not correctly announced, however, public 
opinion condemned the deed as nidingsvig, a caitiff murder, 
he became utlagr (outlaw), and was proscribed with the ut- 
most rigor. 

Besides Corsica, the institution of vendetta exists (or ex- 
isted), in more or less primitive forms, also among the Albani- 
ans," the Sicilians, the Calabrians, the Druses, the Circassians, 
etc. But the analogy of the one modern instance adduced suf- 
fices to demonstrate that the Germanic conception of honor and 
revenge is by no means an isolated phenomenon. 

This conclusion of course in no wise invalidates Gronbech's 
contention that upon and around the dictates of 'honor' Ger- 
manic society was built up in entire logic consistency. We fol- 
low him interestedly, when, on the basis of this hypothesis, he 
attempts to grasp and account for the salient characteristics of 
Germanic civilization. Without necessarily granting that it 
will explain all, we may admit with pleasure that it certainly 
does afford us a new insight into the peculiar social and moral 
suppositions upon which, in the last analysis, this civilization 
rested. For — and this is one of the greatest merits of the book 
— barbaric and repulsive though they may seem to us, we are 
yet bound to recognize that there was such a thing as a dis- 
tinctive German civilization — one as harmonious as ours, though 
vastly coarser and narrower. 

In probing historic Germanic conditions from this point of 
view the author has furnished prolegomena for a psychology 
of the primitive feelings of clanship, the institution of vendetta, 
and the conception of honor, which ought to be of universal in- 
terest and bear fruit in other disciplines also. Moreover, an 
essential step has been taken in really understanding — not only 
translating — the Ancients; especially in passages that have as 
natural presupposition a mode of thought different from ours. 
In other words, these passages must, from their special cast of 
thought, be re-translated, as it were, into the Allgemeinmensch- 
liche, in order to be appreciated by us with approximately 
the same feelings which they would arouse in contemporaries 
of the writer. 

Gronbech's main thesis is, then, that our conception of specif- 
ically Germanic terms, such as Ags. frv6, liss, ar, sped, sib , i gamen 
and gleo-dream' (and their analogues in the other Germanic lan- 
guages), needs a thorough-going revision — which is but a reiter- 
ation, in detail, of his program to put the interpretation of 

"Older Gulathings Law 156; Frostathings Law iv, 7; etc. 

"Article 39 ff. of the Montenegran Law of Prince Danilo (1855) 
still admitted the legality of the killing of an offender by the in- 
sulted individual. 
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Germanic antiquity on a deeper psychologic basis. It would, 
however, be neither feasible nor desirable to quote his results, 
the 'definitions' of these terms (unless, indeed, in extenso). 
To do so would obliterate precisely what the author aims at: 
to restore to a semblance of former life the rich conceptual 
value, the emotional connotations, as it were, of these well- 
known words, by rounding out their desiccated modern equiv- 
alents trait by trait, and with a leisurely, loving care. Thus 
alone can be rendered back to their life-like coloring the age- 
imbrowned paintings of saga and epos, law and lore. At times, 
as cannot but happen to so ardent an advocate, he presses a 
point unduly, as e. g. when he undervalues the testimony of 
the Njalssagaf* but with his arguments on the whole we do 
certainly agree. 

One of the most 'tangible' results seems to me the notable 
gain in poetic meaning of a great number of lines, especially in 
the Anglo-Saxon epics, which are generally regarded as so 
many blind tags, or little better. Take e. g., Beowulf, 1. 1180 
ff. : "I know my 'glad' HroSulf, [and] that he will keep the 
young men (HroSgar's sons) in honor {arum healdan) if thou, 
Lord of the Scyldings, shouldest depart this world before him. 
I ween he will repay our heirs with good, if he remember all 
that we two did in the past to further his honor (hwaet wit 
. . . .arna gefremedon) , in his behalf and to his advantage, 
when he was yet an infant." Ibid, 1272: "He (Beowulf), how- 
ever, was mindful of the strength of his might, the ample gift 
God had granted him, and trusted to the Supreme for honor 
{him to anwaldan are gelyfde), for help and succor; and 
hence overcame the fined (Grendel's mother)." Ibid. 2375 : "But 
he (Beowulf) with friendly instructions upheld him (Heardred, 
his liegelord's son) among his people, bounteously with honor 
{mid are), until he became of age. ..." 

Honor, and honor again ! Vexed and baffled by this 'honor- 
able' vagueness, we may exclaim with Lessing's Minna "Die 
Ehre ist — die Ehre." And we are not brought a whit further, 
even if we conscientiously make a comparison of all passages 
containing dr. Bosworth-Toller give no less than twenty glosses 
for the word, under the headings of Tionor,' 'kindness,' and 
'property'; but there is serious doubt whether we shall find 
unmistakable support for any translation other than just 
'honor'. Clearly, then, the early conception of 'honor' was both 
more complex, and had a more direct appeal, than we have 
assumed. And, unless in the manner here shown to us, we 
delve into the recesses, and attentively follow all manifestations, 
of the Teutonic mind we shall never get to know or, rather, 

M Though undoubtedly late, of diverse origin, and worked over. 

—9 
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feel, the portentous significance that attached to this (and many 
another) word which in the course of centuries has lost both 
cast and color. 

It is these terms, naively transferred to Biblical history, 
that chiefly impart to the Germanic Paraphrases their peculiar 
flavor. Trailing long trains of century-old connotations from 
their Northern homes, these words lag lamentably, at times 
ludicrously, behind the new (especially Christian) conceptions 
they are to convey." 

It has not been the purpose of these lines to give a list of 
contents' of this most suggestive treatise — which were a difficult 
task, indeed; but, rather, to call attention to the book and the 
new problems it raises. For one thing, its methods are dis- 
tinctly sui generis. One arises from the perusal delighted at 
having gained a deeper insight into familiar yet perplexing 
matters, and with the satisfaction always attending any freshly 
presented and plausible effort to link special and dimly under- 
stood phenomena with facts of a more general nature. More- 
over, the book has literary merit of no mean order. A second 
volume is promised on Public Life among the Ancient Teu- 
tons. We look forward to it with pleasure. 

L. M. Hollander. 
University of Michigan, March 10, 1910. 

M A few examples are given by G. on p. 141 ff. 



STUDIES IN NEW ENGLAND TRANSCENDENTALISM 
by Harold Clarke Goddard. Pp. 217-x. New York. The 
Columbia University Press, The Macmillan Company, 
Agents, 1908. Price, $1, net. 

Both the friends and the detractors of this popular Amer- 
ican thought-movement of the early half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury have treated it from many points of view, but one misses 
from all the books on the subject a serious, and at the same 
time satisfactory, attempt to say just what it was, how far 
idealistic, how far mystical, how far philosophical and how 
far poetic, how far based on a love of facts and how far in- 
tellectualistic. Perhaps this is because the movement does not 
appear at its best in the crucibles of the analyst and systematic 
expositor, and because the professional high priests of philos- 
ophy have never taken the movement very seriously. Emerson 
was inclined to suspect "that completeness of system which 
metaphysicians are apt to affect," and his own temperamental 
tendency to use superlatives and to exaggerate rather disqualifies 
him for accurate writing. New England Trancendentalism has 



